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Average Daily Attendance, 1937-1938 


WaLTER E. Morcan, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 


Continued increases in the average daily attendance of pupils in 
all levels of the public school system are indicated in annual reports 
submitted to the Superintendent of Publie Instruction by county 
superintendents of schools for the school year 1937-1938. The total 
average daily attendance in elementary schools, high schools and 
junior colleges was 1,039,340, an inerease of 28,238, or 2.79 per cent, 
over the total of 1,011,102 during 1936-1937. The greatest percentage 
of increase was experienced in junior college districts, the least in the 
elementary grades. 

Table 1 gives the total average daily attendance and the amount 
and percentage of increase on each level for the past two years. 


TABLE I 
Increase in Average Daily Attendance, 1936-37 to 1937-38 


Average daily attendance | Increase 
Districts 3 
1936-37 1937-38 | Amount | Percent 
Elementary schools!- 683,322 687,859 | 4,537 | a 
High school grades _ - 309,886 2331,897 | 22,011 | Ye 
District junior colleges - 17,894 19,584 1,690 | 9.4 
| 1,011,102 | 1,039,340 28,238 | 2.8 


1 Excluding kindergartens; including elementary grades in junior high schools. 
2 Includes 3,227 units of average daily attendance in lower division (grades 11 and 12) in four- year 
junior colleges at Compton and Pasadena. 

Inereases in elementary grades were occasioned, in all probability, 
almost exclusively by immigration from the middle western states dur- 
ing the past vear. Seven counties, all of which have experienced heavy 
increase in population from this source, and six of which are located 
in the lower San Joaquin Valley region, accounted for a total increase 
of 5,077 in average daily attendance in elementary grades, as compared 
with the total state increase of only 4,537. These counties inelude 
Fresno, Imperial, Kern, Kings, Madera, Merced and Tulare. 

Except for Fresno, Kern and Tulare counties, the more heavily 
populated counties of the state all showed either comparatively small 
increases or actual decreases in average daily attendance in ele- 
mentary grades. Alameda and San Francisco counties both experienced 
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material decreases. Minor decreases were experienced in Los Angeles, 
San Diego and Santa Clara counties, and minor increases in Riverside, 
Sacramento, San Joaquin and Contra Costa counties. 

Actual decreases in average daily attendance in elementary grades 
are noted in 18 of the 58 counties. No change was experienced in 
Glenn county which had a total elementary school average daily attend- 
ance of 1,666 both years. In the remaining 29 counties increases 
ranged from one unit in Amador county to 1,312 in Kern county. 

Only four counties experienced a decrease in average daily attend- 
ance in high school grades, the decreases being in all cases extremely 
small. The attendance in Sierra County was 116 in both years. In 
the other 53 counties inereases ranged from four in El Dorado County 
to 9,699 in Los Angeles County. The average daily attendance in 
district junior colleges, not including the lower divisions of the Comp- 
ton and Pasadena four-year junior colleges, increased in each county, 
and, in fact, in each distriet junior college, with the exception of the 
Yuba County Junior College which suffered a slight loss. 

Table II gives the average daily attendance credited to each type 
of school district for apportionment purposes each school year of the 
period 1930-31 to 1937-88, inclusive. In this table, the average daily 
attendance of pupils in elementary grades in junior high schools is 
eredited to elementary school districts. The average daily attendance 
credited to high school districts includes the average daily attendance 
earned in junior colleges maintained by high sehool districts. Kinder- 
garten average daily attendance is not ineluded, as no apportionment 
of state funds is made for such attendance. 


TABLE II 


Average Daily Attendance Credited to Each Type of School District, 
for Apportionment Purposes, by School Years, 
1930-31 to 1937-38, Inclusive 


Average daily attendance 


Se 4 : : 
N chool year Elementary | High Junior 


school school | college | Total 
districts! | districts? districts 
USS) i a a rae 678,051 246,355 10,192 934,598 
RRM Re Ss < ss 688,230 261,515 15,693 965,238 
BR so 8 Sh ens oe 692,251 | 275,450 18,778 986,479 
1933-34 & 0 697,718 | 271,555 17,126 986,399 
[Lah Soe Se ee arate 77,623 281,933 17,706 | 977,262 
II 8 Se ee 672,491 | 296,017 17,486 | 975,994 
OS Sy Re oe eae ne 683,322 | 309,886 | 17,894 | 1,011,102 
Ly GRRE ortega ae WP nr ke cap ae eae 687,859 | 3331,897 | 19,584 | 1,039,340 


1 Excluding kindergartens and including elementary grades in junior high schools. 

2 Excluding elementary grades in junior high schools. 

3 Including average daily attendance in lower division (grades 11 and 12) in four-year junior colleges 
at Compton and Pasadena. 
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TABLE Iil 


Average Daily Attendance Credited to Each Type of School District 
for Apportionment Purposes, by Counties, 1936-37 and 1937-38 


Average daily attendance 


Elementary school districts | High school districts 
County 
| | Increase or decrease Increase or decrease 
| 1936-37 | 1937-38 | 1936-37 | 1937-38 
| Amount | Per cent Amount | Per cent 
| j 
Alameda..------| 47,252 | 46,074 11,178 12.5 27,193 | 28,295 1,102 4.1 
Alpes =. 5. -55- 44 4 rh Sees Pri mice hl Seer 2 Poles ae 
Amador. --_----- | 965 966 1 0.1 360 381 21 | 5.8 
Buteee 6 2----5-- 4,871 | 5,063 192 3.9 2,181 2,142 139 13.8 
Calaveras------- 756 | 797 41 5.4e 275 302 27 | 9.8 
ening 2--==-=-- 1,203 1,189 114 11,2 587 578 19 11.5 
Contra Costa----) 11,531 11,760 229 2.0 4,770 5,110 340 | 7.1 
Del Norte-------| 586 613 27 4.6 225 231 | 2:7 
E] Dorado------ 1,320 | 1,407 87 6.6 424 428 4 | 0.9 
Hresno-....-- = 22,622 | 23,260 638 | 2.8. 10,342 10,683 541 | 5.3 
Glenn-_--_- , 1,666 i. | as | Pee oie 679 725 46 6.8 
Humboldt - 5,456 | 5,514 58 1 2,219 2,379 160 | 7.2 
Imperial _--_ - 9,364 | 9,936 572 6.17 2,366 2,505 139 | 5.9 
Inyo-.-- oie 800 823 23 2.9 261 308 47 | 18.0 
Kern__- 16,419 17,731 1,312 8.0+ 6,338 7,138 800 12.6 
Kings : 4,777 | 5,202 425 $94. 3,393 1,468 145 | 11.0 
Co a ares 898 875 123 12.6 423 438 15 | 3.5 
oS 1,827 | 1,921 94 5. 1s 682 74 66 | 9.7 
Los Angeles_-----| 259,404 | 259,391 113 10.0 | 122,235 | 2131,934 9,699 | 7.9 
Madera. - - -- 3.381 | 3,990 609 18.0+¢@ 903 976 73 | 8.1 
Marin--__- 3,653 | 3,646 17 10.2 1,979 2,076 97 | 4.9 
Mariposa. 549 565 16 2.9 152 175 23 | 15.1 
Mendocino- - - - 2,931 | 2,865 166 19.3 1,366 1,385 19 | 1.4 
Merced _--- 6,535 6,895 360 5.5s— 2,114 2,243 129 | 6.1 
Modoc..---_- 849 | 902 53 6.24 435 428 17 11.6 
SS 213 233 20 9.4; 36 20.0 
Monterey ---- 8,016 8,195 179 3.2 3,016 3,368 352 11.7 
Napa. ..-- feel 2,039 | 2,110 71 3.5 950 1,020 70 7.4 
Nevada. -- 1,764 1,723 141 12.3 689 721 32 4.6 
Orange---___- 16,398 | 16,495 97 0.6 7,147 7,435 288 | 4.0 
Placer__-.- 3,599 3,562 137 11.0 1,603 1,818 215 13.4 
Plumas_______- 1,066 | 1,013 153 15.0 326 322 14 1:2 
Riverside-_--_---| 13,265 | 13,516 251 1.9 4,199 4,531 332 7.9 
Sacramento-_- - 16,720 16,912 192 | 7,472 8,299 827 BED 
San Benito-____ 1,489 1,495 6 0.4 544 623 79 14.5 
San Bernardino- 20,377 20,464 87 0.4 7,137 7,632 493 6.9 
San Diego- -_-__-- 28,091 28,062 | 129 10.1 11,950 13,197 1,247 | 10.4 
| San Francisco--- 42,087 40,470 | 11,617 13.8 24,499 25,391 892 3.6 
San Joaquin-__ 13,885 13,947 62 0.4 6,268 6,878 610 | 9.7 
San Luis Obispo. 3,699 | 3,709 | 10 0.3 1,742 1,856 114 | 6.5 
San Mateo-__-_- 9,891 | 10,120 | 229 2.3 4,533 4,747 214 4.7 
Santa Barbara__- 8.191 | 8,295 104 1.3 3,576 3,836 260 id 
Santa Clara____. 17,954 | 17,785 1169 10.9 8,652 9,123 471 | 5.4 
Santa Cruz_-__- 4,625 | 4,595 130 10.6 2,029 2,307 278 | 13.7 
Shasta__ _- : 2,145 2,228 83 3.9 794 874 80 | 10.1 
Sierra......-=:. 310 308 12 10.6 116 es Pees 
Siskiyou_-_ 3,583 3,613 | 30 0.8 1,387 1,598 211 15.2 
Solano-_____- 4,427 4,374 | 153 11,2 2,249 2,348 99 | 4.4 
Sonoma.- - 6,915 | 6,860 | 155 10.8 3,306 3,454 148 4.5 
Stanislaus. _ - 91191 | 9.538 | 347 3.84 3:781 3:938 157] 4.2 
Sutter___ 2,145 | 2,250 105 4.9 923 1,007 84 | 9.1 
Tehama_- 1,888 | 1,831 157 13.0 845 885 40 4.7 
‘Trnity.....--- 412 |, 398 114 13.4 145 162 17 | 41.7 
Tulare______- 14,394 | 15,445 1,051 7.37 4914 5,237 423 | 8.8 
Tuolumne. -- 1,245 1,257 12 1.0 508 607 99 19.5 
Ventura__- 8,927 9,141 214 2.4 3,175 3,462 287 | 9.0 
Valo... 3,086 S112 26 0.8 1,237 1,330 93 | 7.5 
Yuba___ 1626 | 1,704 78 4.8> 610 663 | 53 | 8.7 
Totals_____ 683,322 | 687,859 | 4,537 | 0.66 | 309,886 | 2331,897 | 22,011 | 7A 


1 Decrease. 


_ 2? Includes 3,227 units of average daily attendance in lower division (grades 11 and 12) in four-year 
junior colleges at Compton and Pasadena. 
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TABLE I1I—Continued 


Average Daily Attendance Credited to Each Type of School District 
for Apportionment Purposes, by Counties, 1936-37 and 1937-38 


Averaze daily attendance 


| 


Junior college districts Total 
County ees 
Increase or decrease Increase or decrease 
1936-37 1937-38 |— — 1936-37 1937-38 
Amount | Percent | | Amount | Percent 
| | 
Alameda ot : 74,445 | 74,369 | 176 10.1 
Alpine- - - an 44 | 48 | 4 | 9.1 
Amador. in 1,325 | 1,347 | 22 | bey 
Butte- | 7,052 | 7,205 | 153 | 2.2 
Calaveras. _-- ‘| 1,031 | 1,099 68 | 6.6 
Colusa- - --- --| 1,790 1,767 | 123 | 11.3 
Contra Costa | --.| %6;301 16,870 | 569 | 3.5 
Del Norte- 811 844 33 | 4.1 
E] Dorado Re 1,744 1,835 91 5.2 
Fresno- 32,764 33,943 1,179 | 3.6 
Glenn 2,345 2,391 | 46 2.0 
Humboldt - 7,675 7,893 | 218 2.3 
Imperial | 11,730 | 12,441 | 7i1 | 6.1 
Inyo | 1.061 1,131 | 70 6.6 
Kern 22 7350 24,869 2,112 9.3 
Kings | 6,100 | 6,670 570 | 9.3 
Lake | | | 1,321 1,313 18 10.6 
Lassen 2,509 2,669 160 | 6.4 
Los Angeles 9,251 10,413 1,162 | 12.6 | 390,890 401,738 10,848 | 2.8 
Madera | | 4,28 4.966 682 | 15.9 
Marin : 371 | 408 37 10.0 | 6,003 6,130 127 ye 
Mariposa ie 701 740 39 5.6 
Mendocino | ; | E set 4,297 4,250 | 147 | 3 Pe | 
Merced | | 8,649 9.138 | 489 | 5.7 
Modoc - ies | | 1,284 | 1,330 | 46 | 3.6 
Mono__.- | = E 245 | 269 | 26 | 10.7 
Monterey -. } 11,032 | 11,563 | 531 | 4.8 
Napa__ F 2,989 | 3,130 | 141 4.7 
Nevada : | 2,453 2.444 19 10.4 
Orange 1,489 | 1.662 173 | 11.6 25,034 25.592 | 558 2.2 
Placer_- an | Je 5,202 5,380 | 178 3.4 
Plumas. we | | 1,392 1.335 157 14.1 
Riverside. 529 562 35 “2 | 17,995 18,609 616 3.4 
Sacramento 1,629 | 1,660 31 1.9 25,821 26,871 1.050 4.1 
San Benito- _ - | 2,033 2.118 85 | 4.2 
San Bernardino 1,384 | 1.392 | 8 0.6 28,900 | 29.488 | 588 2.0 
San Diego 40,041 41,259 1.218 | 3.0 
San Francisco : -| 66,586 | 65.861 1725 | 
San Joaquin- - - uy | 20,153 20,825 672 | 3.3 
San Luis Obispo , 3 5,441 5,565 124 | 2.3 
San Mateo_-_- 830 933 103 | 12.4 | 15,254 15,800 546 | 3.6 
Santa Barbara-_ | 11,767 12,131 364 3.1 
Santa Clara __. 1.038 1.041 3 0.3 | 27.644 27,949 305 1 | 
Santa Cruz : 6.654 6.902 248 rd 
Shasta | a 2.939 3.102 | 163 3.5 
Sierra : : | 426 424 2 0.5 y 
Siskiyou | ae : 4.970 3,211 241 | 4.8 
Solano. . | 6.676 6.722 46 | 0.7 
Sonoma 399 417 18 4.5 10,620 10,731 111 1.0 
Stanislaus _ - 807 940 133 16.5 13.779 14,416 637 4.6 
Sutter 3.068 3,257 | 189 6.2 
Tehama | | | 2,733 2.716 | 117 | 10.6 
Trinity _- ena ees Boe 560 | 3 | 0.5 
Tulare_-__-_ : ; | _| 19.208 20,682 1,474 Y er 
Tuolumne. - : eae ZI 1.753 1,864 | 111 6.3 
Ventura. __ . : a 12,102 12,603 901 4.1 
Yolo “ Z : 4.323 4,442 119 2.8 
Yuba... .- 167 | 156 | 1 16.6 | 2.403 | 2.523 | 120 | 5.0 
Totals..-..-.| 17,894 | 19,584 | 1,690 9.4 /1,011,102 /1,039,340 | 28,238 2.8 


| 


1 Decrease. 
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It is interesting to note that the average daily attendance in high 
school districts and in junior college districts in 1937-38 was the great- 
est ever recorded in the history of the state, while the average daily 
attendance of the elementary school districts in 1937-38 was exceeded 
only during the school vears 1931-32, 1932-33 and 1933-34. 

The peak of average daily attendance in elementary school dis- 
tricts was reached in 1933-34 at a total of 697,718. Decreases ensued 
during the following two vears, and probably would have continued 
for several more years, except for the comparatively heavy increase in 
immigration into California from the middle western states during 


the past two years. 

Table III gives for each county the average daily attendance in 
each type of district during each of the past two school vears, and 
the amount and percentage of increase or decrease in average daily 
attendance between 1936-37 and 1937-38. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Division of Textbooks and Publications 


Ivan R. WateRMAN, Chief 


BOUND COPIES OF STATE BULLETINS AVAILABLE 


3ound copies of the California State Department of Education 
bulletins, California History Nugget, Volume V, and The Science 
Guide for Elementary Schools, Volume IV, are now available in 
limited numbers. These volumes bound in cloth are sold for a nominal 
price which covers cost of binding, handling and transportation. 

The price of copies of the Nugget, ordered for use in elementary 
schools, is 50 cents per copy, plus sales tax. The price on orders from 
high schools or individuals is $1.00 a copy, plus sales tax. 

The volume of the Science Guide is sold to elementary schools of 
California at $1.00. plus sales tax. The price for each copy on orders 
from individuals or high schools is $2.25, plus sales tax. 

Orders for either of these volumes should be sent to the Division 
of Textbooks and Publications, California State Department of Edu- 
eation, Sacramento. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW | 


APPELLATE COURT DECISION 


Appeal by School District in Action for Damages 

Where in an action for damages against a school district for 
personal injuries sustained in a collision between a truck and a school 
bus of the district a verdict is rendered against the defendant school 
district, the defendant district cannot, on appeal, contend that the 
verdict was not supported by the evidence, when the contention of the 
defendant is based on a blackboard diagram used in the trial court and 
such diagram is not made a part of the record on appeal. (Haase et al. 
v. Central Union High School District et al., 94 Cal. App. Dee. 85, 
we Pee (Bee) ...) 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINIONS 
Authority of Districts to Purchase for Pupils Uniforms, Caps, 
Gowns, Robes, and Costumes 

School Code section 6.471 does not authorize the governing board 
of a high school district or junior college district to purchase, from 
district funds, uniforms, caps and gowns for use of music classes, choir 
robes, or wearing apparel as costumes for dramatic classes and school 
pageants. (A.G.O. NS1074, July 9, 1938) 


Authority of School Districts to Become Members of Electrification 
Project Corporations 

A school district may not become a member of an electrification 
project corporation, financed by the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion of the Federal Government, not only because section 13 of Article 
XII of the State Constitution may prohibit it, but also because there 
is no provision of law authorizing such membership. (A.G.0. NS1052, 
June 28, 1938) 


Building and Maintenance Funds of Elementary School Districts 

By reason of the 1937 amendment of School Code section 4.375 
(Chapter 313, Statutes 1937) the building fund and maintenance fund 
of each elementary school district were abolished and merged into a 
single general fund, and the balances remaining in the building fund 
and maintenance fund may be transferred into the general fund. 
(A.G.0. NS1066, July 1, 1938) 
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Employment of Lecturers for High School Assemblies 


Under School Code sections 3.460 and 3.461 and 5.460 persons 
may not be employed by a high school district to give lectures during 
an assembly of high school students, since the employment of lecturers 
is limited to their employment to give lectures before special day and 
evening classes. (A.G.O. NS1073, July 7, 1938) 


Purchase of High School Textbooks by High School Districts 

Under the provisions of School Code sections 6.370-6.460 the gov- 
erning board of a high school district may lawfully purchase high 
school textbooks only from the publisher who has complied with the 
provisions of the School Code, either directly or through an agent 
designated or from a depositary maintained by the publisher in the 
State of California. (A.G.0O. NS1070, July 8, 1938) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


SUMMARY OF APPORTIONMENTS FOR THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1938-1939 
The following summary gives briefly the apportionments required 
for the support of the public schools during the year 1938-1939 based 
on reports of average daily attendance during the school year, 1937- 
1938. 


1. Total apportionment required for elementary 


schools, high schools, and junior colleges_______-________- ae $74,715.685.06 
2. Total apportionment for elementary schools____ $42,287,368.83 
%. Total apportionment for high schools_________~_ 30,341 ,326.23 
4. Total apportionment for junior college districts_ 2,086.990.00 


». Apportionment to reimburse districts for excess 
cost of educating physically handicapped chil- 


dren: 

a. Elementary school districts__.__._.__-____-_- ae $627,094.42 

b:. High. seheel) districts... 5 167,948.98 

Re ac $795,043.40 
6. Apportionment to unapportioned county school 

funds: 

a. Blementasy: sehdols oo. 22-22. 3s 58 - $643,095.22 

Bis, enna ROR se ee 262,403.53 

ce. Total to unapportioned county school funds____~_--_~_~-_-__~_ $905,498.75 
7. Bonus apportionments on attendance in special day and 

evening classes of day high schools and evening high schools___ $939,540.00 


ORGANIZATIONS IN WHICH SCHOOLS MAY HOLD 
MEMBERSHIP 


The California State Board of Edueation has designated the fol- 
lowing organizations in which school districts may acquire member- 
ship which may be paid for with school district funds, pursuant to the 
provisions of School Code section 2.1520. This list is effective for the 
sehool year July 1, 1938, to June 30, 1939. 


American Association of Junior Colleges, Dr. Doak S. Campbell, Secretary, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 

California Junior College Federation, Floyd P. Bailey, Secretary, Santa Rosa 
Junior College, Santa Rosa, California 

California School Trustees Association, Mrs. Florence C. Porter, Secretary, 407 
Professional Building. Bakersfield, California 

California Society of Secondary Education, Lillian M. Perry, Secretary, Haviland 
Hall, University of California, Berkeley, California 
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California State Historical Association, Dr. Owen C. Coy, Director, 3551 Univer- 
sity Avenue, Los Angeles, California 

National Education Association, Dr. Willard E. Givens, Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Northern California Junior College Association, Roland K. Abercrombie, San Mateo 
Junior College, San Mateo, California 

Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars, Adam E. Diehl, Secretary, Los 
Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, California 

Public School Business Officials Association of California, Wm. H. Cox, Secretary, 
3oard of Education, Alameda, California 

Scholarship Federation, Inc., Virginia Hill, President, Box 82, Avalon, California 

Southern California Junior College Association, Cecil C. Stewart. Secretary, Pasa- 
dena Junior College, Pasadena, California 

Western Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, A. J. Cloud, Secretary, 
San Francisco Junior College, San Francisco, California 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


DaAvip ALFRED Prescott, Emotion and the Education Process. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1988. Pp. xviii + 324. 


One of the outstanding characteristics of modern educational practice is the 
increased emphasis on the nonintellectual side of development and on the close 
relationship between intellectual and affective factors in behavior and learning. 
The general importance of emotion and other affective experience has come to be 
recognized by educators, but the significances and implications of their various 
forms for education are not well understood, and the results of research in the 
field are so scattered through the reports of various branches of science as to be 
of little use. The importance of the subject and the need for a compilation of 
information for the use of educators led to the preparation of this report by the 
Committee on the Relation of Emotion to the Education Process of the American 
Council on Education. The Committee was aided in its work, which extended 
over a four-year period, by a grant from the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation. 

The original objectives of the study were concerned with the relation of 
emotion to the educational process, but it soon became evident to the Committee 
that the scope of the study should be expanded to include affective experience 
other than emotion in its psychological sense. Thus the scope of the report is 
much broader than indicated by its title. The first task of the Committee was a 
careful analysis and evaluation of existing literature on the subject. This, 
together with indications of certain problems on which further research is most 
needed, is the basis of the present report. 

An introductory chapter describes the purposes and scope of the study and 
emphasizes the importance of affective experience in education. 

Chapter ITI, entitled “Basie Affective Phenomena,” classifies the major aspects 
of affective life as feelings, emotions, and emotional attitudes; presents current 
theories concerning the nature of each; points out the relation between affective 
experience and behavior; and indicates the general implications for education. 

Chapter III is a brief summary of “The Physiological Basis of Affect.” Here 
the suggestion is offered that for education the problem is far less that of 
“suppression and rigid regulation” than of “organizing conditions to minimize 
violent reaction and to provide opportunities for the reasonable working through 
of vital energies.” 

Chapter IV presents data pertaining to the “Patterning and Trainability of 
Affective Behavior.” The evidence produced demonstrates that emotional behavior 
is determined in larger part by experience than by innate patterns. Hence the 
problem for education is one of regulating children’s experiences so that only those 
patterns suitable for contemporary social conditions are developed—a_ problem 
chiefly of divising effective educational methods. 

Chapter V, on “Affective Maturity,’’ suggests general methods for organizing 
experiences which will lead to the development of affective maturity. 

Chapter VI discusses “Basie Personality Needs and Conditions which 
Frustrate Them,” under these headings: physiological needs, social and status 
needs, and ego or integrative needs. Various needs and the maladjustments caused 
by their frustration are described in some detail. The obligation for education 
in this connection is for recognition and diagnosis followed by re-education through 
adjusting environments and enriching experience so that worthy behavior goals may 
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he realized. The development of integrated personality is a far more important 
educational aim than the traditional academic objectives. 

Chapter VII, on “Affective Behavior and Contemporary Nocial Institutions 
and Process,” considers such problems as overstimulation due to the fast tempo of 
modern life, the increasing number of individual wants, economic insecurity, labor 
conditions, and delinquency. 

Recent research on “The Influence of Affeetive Factors Upon Learning” is 
presented in digest form in Chapter VIET. Although present experimental data 
are considered as inadequate in many cases, the best evidence available is sum- 
marized on the relation between motivation and learning, the relation between 
mood of the learner and its effect on learning, the influence of reward and punish- 


ment upon learning, the affective consequences of learning, and the relation of 


temperament to learning. 

Chapter IX, entitled “Affect and Edueation’ summarizes the educational 
implications of previous chapters. 

Chapter X, on “Aspects of Education Needing Study,” using the background 
of previous chapters, treats such problems as personality needs, measurement of 
individual differences, overemphasis on linguistic learning, neglect of uesthetie 
experience, reading in the first grade, motivation of school tasks, homogeneous 
grouping, and teacher load. 

Chapter XI deals with some of the more important “Personnel Problems in 
Education” such as frustration of teachers’ personality needs by conditions of 
employment, occupational insecurity, and personality characteristics of teachers. 
Emphasis is placed on the implications for school administration of the important 
place occupied by the teacher in the environment of the pupil, and reflection of the 
affective status of the teacher in that of the pupil. 

“Ceneral Conelusions” of the study are contained in Chapter NII. 

The style of the book and its comparative freedom from technical nomen- 
clature makes it easier to read and understand than the average advanced text in 
educational psychology. The volume will have many uses for educators. As a 
reference book it is an excellent summary of the literature dealing with the 
affective side of personality and is well documented by reference to research 
investigations. It should prove of special merit as a supplementary book for use 
in ¢classes of educational psychology. Course-of-study committees, supervisors, and 
vdministrators engaged in developing teaching methods which give adequate 
recognition to the role of affective experience in the education process will find 
it particularly useful. 

Ivan R. WATERMAN 
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